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FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER. 


PRESUMPTION. 


It is particularly unfortunate at this pe- 
riod, a very momentous one for our coun- 
try, that the first American work profess- 
edly on political economy, should make its 
appearance replete with misrepresentation, 
ignorance and false doctrine. It is unfor- 
tunate, because it may possibly be a little 
read, as it will attract attention from its 
novelty. The work I allude to was writ- 
ten by a young gentleman named Ray- 
mond, who has left the practice of the 
law, to which he was bred, and has for 
a short time turned his mind to thoughts 
on political economy: and having studied 
Blackstone and Coke, skimmed Adam 
Smith, and probably Ganilh, thinks himself 
qualified to write a book, on the most diflfi- 
cult subject that ever occupied the human 
intellect; and presumes to call the Wealth 
of Nations prolix and obscure, and de- 
nounces it as a work containing erroneous 
theories and principles, a great many pue- 
rile distinctions, and gross heresies in poli- 
tical economy. From these rash assertions, 
it must be evident to every reader of Dr. 





Smith who has mind enough to understand | 
the Wealth of Nations, either that Mr. Ray- | 
mond has not studied the work he under- | 
takes to slander, or that he is so unfortu- | 


nate as to possess that peculiar obtuseness 
of intellect that never can perceive the 
connexion between legitimate premises 
and logical conclusions. ‘The Wealth of 
Nations is the very work that is always 


cited by the learned as the most beautiful | 


example of the application of almost ma- 
thematical demonstration to metaphysical 
problems. 


The term prolixity cannot justly be ap- | 


plied to a work, of which every page teems 
with new ideas and interesting information; 
and nobody could think of applying that 
term to the Wealth of Nations, but one 
who had not carefully read it, or could not 
thoroughly understand it. 


In speaking of the Wealth of Nations, | 
Mr. R. observes, “ It is more voluminous | 


VoL. V. 





upon subjects which have nothing to do 
with political economy, than upon those 
which have a necessary connexion with if. 
In short, it is rather a treatise on private 
than public wealth.” The first clause of 
this quotation proves conclusively, that Mr. 
R. does not know what political economy 
is; because Dr. Smith has not treated of a 
single subject that does strictly belong to 
that science; and the latter clause isastill 
creater proof of his weakness and utter 
insufficiency. What, [ would ask, can a 
minute and accurate investigation of the 
causes of national wealth be, but a treatise 
upon private wealth? What does a nation 
consist of, but the aggregate of the indivi- 
duals who compose it? What is national 
wealth, but the sum of the wealth of ali the 
individuals? Again: “That policy which 
A. S. reprobates, and which England has 
adopted, must then be considered as the 
cause which has produced the unexampled 
wealth and power of England.” A manifest 
non sequitur; for England had pursued 
her destructive system for a long period be- 
fore Smith shed his broad light on political 
science ; and was so buried in monopolies, 
restrictions, bounties, taxes, and prohibi- 
tions, that she could not stir a limb; she 
could not break her shackles. Did she not 
wish to break them? I appeal to Malthus, 
to Ricardo, to the British reviews, to the 
reports of parliamentary committees, to 
whig and tory speeches in Lords and Com- 
mons, all of which with one accord cry— 
Yes! 

The forcing of capital out of its natu- 
ral channels by the pernicious interference 
of government, has produced in England 
the greatest evil that can befal a nation, 
inordinate wealth in some individuals, and 
nauperism,in millions. Bound in the chains 
of an enormous debt and clogged by an ar- 
tificial system of endless details, the rulers 
of Great Britain cannot adopt the liberal 
system: but the day is not far off when 
revolution will burst their bonds and set 
the people free. 

Mr. Raymond unblushingly tells us that 
Dr. Smith nowhere gives a definition of 
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50 RAYMOND Vs. ADAM SMITH. 


wealth ; that he gives several meanings to 
the word capital; neither of which is the 
true meaning; that he nowhere tells us 
what he means by the word stock, or the 
balance of trade. 

In page 306 of the American edition of 
the Wealth of Nations, 1818, Dr. Smith 
says: “It would be teo ridiculous to go 
about seriously to prove, that wealth does 
not consist in money, or in gold and silver: 
but in what money purchases, and is valu- 
able only for purchasing. Money, no doubt, 
makes always a part of the national capi- 
tal; but it has already been shown, that 
it generally makes but a small part, and 
always the most unprofitable part of it.” 
I particularly recommend to Mr. R. to read 
with attention the two pages following the 
above quotation, which contains a beautiful 
proof of the truth of this accurate defini- 
tion of wealth. The origin of stock, and 
what it is, are finely described in the in- 
troduction to the second book of the In- 
quiry; and in the beginning of the first chap- 
ter of the same book, will be found the 
true definition of that part of it, properly 
called capital. The vulgar doctrine of the 
balance of trade is described and satisfac- 
torily refuted in the fourth book of the In- 
quiry, chap. ili. part ii. 

It would appear from these very strange 
assertions, that after imbibing the erroneous 
notions of Lauderdale and Ganilh, Mr. R. 


has imagined himself equal to the danger- 


ous exploit of successfully attacking Adam 
Smith; that great man whom Say calls his 
master; and whose writings must not only 
be read, but must be studied and under- 
stood by every man who wishes to be well 
skilled in the science of political economy. 
Sip Hamar. 

[We print the above just as it was received ; 


though we should have been better pleased had 
he spoken with more respect of Mr. Raymond. ] 


Gecord. 


Army.—The bill for the reduction of our mili- 
tary peace establishment has been ordered to a 
third reading in the House of Representatives by 
so decisive a majority (109 to 47) as to leave no 
doubt of its final passage in that body. With so 
large a majority in its favour in that house, little 
doubt remains, but the biil will pass the Senate 
also, though it may be with essential alterations 
of the details. { Wat. Int. 23d Jan. 
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Governor Clinton has sent a message to the 
legislature of New York, accompanied by docu- 
ments in proof of his assertion, that the officers 
of the general government have “ interfered as 
an organized and disciplined corps in the New 
York election.” 








{Additional Document sent to Congress. | 
ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 


An Address of the House of Commons to 
the Prince Regent. 


Mercurie, 7 die Julie, 1819. 


Resolved, That a humble address be present- 
ed to his royal highness the Prince Regent, to 
assure his royal highness that we acknowledge, 
with becoming thankfulness, the zealous and 
persevering efforts which, in conformity with 
former addresses of this House, his royal high- 
ness has made for accomplishing the total anni- 
hilation of the African slave trade by all the fo- 
reign powers whose subjects have hitherto been 
engaged in it. 

That we also congratulate his royal highness 
on the success with which his efforts have been 
already attended; that guilty traffic having been 
declared, by the concurrent voice of all the 
great powers of Europe, assembled in congress, 
to be repugnant to all the principles of humani- 
ty and of universal morality. 

That, consequently, on this declaration, all 
the states whose subjects were formerly con- 
cerned in this criminal traffic, have since prohi- 
bited it ; the greater part absolutely and entire- 
ly, some for a time, particularly on that part of 
the coast of Africa only which is to the north of 
the line: of the two states which still tolerate 
the traffic, one will soon cease to be thus distin- 
guished, the period which Spain has solemn- 
ly fixed for the total abolition of the trade being 
near at hand: one power alone has hitherto for- 
borne to specify any period when the traffic 
shall be absolutely abandoned. 

That the United States of America were ho- 
norably distinguished as the first which pro- 
nounced the condemnation of this guilty traffic ; 
and that they have since successively passed va- 
rious laws for carrying their prohibition into ef- 
fect; that, nevertheless, we cannot but hear, 
with feelings of deep regret, that, notwithstand- 
ing the strong condemnation of the crime by all 
the great powers of Europe, and by the United 
States of America, there is reason to fear that 
the measures which have been hitherto adopted 
for actually suppressing these crimes, are not yet 
adequate to their purpose. _ 

That we never, however, can admit the per- 
suasion, that so great and generous a people as 
that of France, which has condemned this guilty 
commerce in the strongest terms, will be less 
earnest than ourselves to wipe away so foul a 
blot on the character of a Christian people. 

That we are, if possible, still less willing to 
admit such a supposition in the instance of the 
United States; a people derived originally from 
the same common stock with ourselves, and fa- 
voured, like ourselves, in a degree, hitherto, 
perhaps, unequalled in the history of the world, 
with the enjoyment of religious and civil liber- 
ty, and all their attendant blessings. 

That the consciousness that the government 
of this country was originally instrumental in 
leading the Americans into this criminal course, 
must naturally prompt us to call on them the 
more importunately to join us in endeavouring 
to put an end to the evils of which it is produc- 
tive. 
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ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 


That we also conceive, that the establishment 
of some concert and co-operation in the mea- 
sures to be taken by the different powers, for 
the execution of their common purpose, may, in 
various respects, be of great practical utility, 
and that, under the impression of this persua- 
sion, several of the European states have alrea- 
dy entered into conventional arrangements for 
seizing vessels engaged in the criminal traffic, 
and for bringing to punishment those who shall 
still be guilty of these nefarious practices. 

That we therefore supplicate his royal high- 
ness to renew his beneficent endeavours, more 
especially with the governments of France and 
of the United States of America, for the effec- 
tual attainment of an object which we all pro- 


fess equally to have in view, and we cannot but | 


indulge the confident hope that these efforts 
may yet, ere long, produce their desired effect, 
may insure the practical enforcement of princi- 
ples universally acknowledged to be undeniably 
just and true, and may obtain for the long af- 
flicted people of Africa the actual termination 
of their wrongs and miseries, and may destroy 
forever that fatal barrier, which, by obstructing 
the ordinary course of civilization and social im- 
provement, has so long kept a large portion of the 
globe in darkness and barbarism, and rendered 
its connexion with the civilized and Christian 
nations of the earth a fruitful source only of 
wretchedness and desolation. 

Ordered, That the said address be present- 
ed to his royal highness the Prince Regent, by 
such members of the House as are of his majes- 
ty’s most honourable privy council. 

U. D. Dom. Com.} G. Dyson. 


{An address, precisely similar, was voted about 
the same time, and presented, in due course, by 
the House of Lords.] 


INiscelianp. 


FROM THE PITTSBURGH MERCURY, 


MASONIC SOCIETIES. 


_ [The following report has excited so much 
interest, that we have thought proper to pub- 
lish it to grauify the curiosity of our readers. ] 





—— 








Mr. Snowden—An article, denouncing 
the reverend synod of Pittsburgh, as a 
“new inquisition,” and charging them with 
excluding freemasons from the rights and 
privileges of the church, has been publish- 
ed in many of the newspapers of the United 
States, and was last week copied into the 
Pittsburgh Gazette. The charge is not 
founded in fact. I send you a copy of the 
report and resolutions for publication in 
your useful paper. It is an act of justice 
due to the synod, that they should be pub- 
lished. ‘The subject was finally referred 
to the general assembly. Let the friends 
of Christian principles and Christian mo- 
rals, reflect seriously on this document, and 
then say whether the synod was governed 


by an inquisitorial disposition, or by a sin- | 





—— 
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cere desire to promote the true and ever- 
lasting interests of their fellow men. 
A PREsBYTERIAN. 


REPORT. 


The committee appointed by the synod, to 
consider the inquiry respecting freemasonry, 
report: 

That, having seriously deliberated on the 
same, they are of opinion that this subject im- 
periously demands the attention of this synod, 
and of the church at large. We are aware that 
in discharging our duty, and in the expression 
of our sentiments relative to masonic societies, 
unpleasant sensations may be excited in the 
minds of many who are alive to every thing, af- 
fecting, in any way, the supposed sacredness of 
their order. We are, also, aware, that the sub- 
ject ought to be treated with due caution, so as 
not, unnecessarily, to provoke hostility, and 
with suitable respect to some valuable members 
of society, who are partial to masonry, and are 
still connected with its institutions, as well as 
those who, upon the experience of the practi- 
cal effects of masonry, have discontinued their 
attendance on their lodges. 

Nevertheless, it appears to us to be the duty 
of the synod, firmly to bear their testimony, and 
freely to express their sentiments on this sub- 
ject; and also to warn and admonish the pro- 
fessors of religion, with whom they are specially 
connected, against becoming members of free- 
mason lodges; or if members, against continuing 
to attend on their meetings. 

Your committee do not design to trace the 
origin, nor to enter into a discussion on the me- 
rits of masonry. We do not mean to urge the 
objection against the very nature of this insti- 
tution, from the fact of keeping secret from the 
world that which is held to be so important to 
the objects of charity and benevolence; and 
also from the requisition of an oath of secrecy, 
without knowing its nature or object; nor to 


| dwell on the suspicious character of a society, 


which seeks concealment and darkness for its 
proceedings. Your committee confine their at- 
tention chiefly to the effects of these societies 
on religion and morals. In this view we think 
it an incumbent duty, solemnly and aifection- 
ately to warn our members, and especially our 
youth. 

We ask, what good moral effects have these 
societies ever produced? What reformations 


| have they ever effected? What youth have they 


ever reclaimed’ What Christian has ever im- 
proved in piety, by entering masonic lodges and 
holding fellowship and communion with its 
members? Is such a fellowship at all consistent 
with communion with the people of God; and 
with the Father and his Son, Jesus Christ? And 
what Christian, eminent for piety, has not aban- 
doned his intercourse with them? How many 
mournful instances of degradation and ruin te 
the bodies and souls of men may be traced to a 
connexion and intercourse with such characters 
as too generally compose the lodges in our coun- 
try ? At how vast a risk does any one, and espe- 
cially an unguarded youth, enter an association, 
“embracing, with equal affection, the Pagan, 
the Turk, and the Christian ”’? How humiliating 
and disgusting must it be, to persons of intelli. 
3 
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2 FREEMASONRY—CULNS, 


gence and taste, to mingle in the close intimacy 
of brotherhood, with those whose society they 
would spurn on all ordinary occasions ? 

We think it not unimportant to notice, how 
inconsistent with the holy charity and extensive 
benevolence of the gospel, that peculiar attach- 
ment and preference of the brethren, which is 
the boast of their order. A preference not 
founded on intrinsic worth, but merely on the 
badges of masonry; not to mention the baleful 
influence which masonic partialities may be ex- 


. pected to produce in the distribution of justice, 
in elections or appointments to office, and in the | 


Various transactions of society. 

How vain, also, if not presumptuous, the pre- 
tence of instituting a society, the benevolence 
of which shall exceed the charity enforced by 
the Son of God? The gospel of Christ explains 
and enforces, with the highest possible motives, 
the principles of charity. The gospel and its 
rites and institutions, are the means appointed 
of God for the reformation of the world. It 
needs not the lights nor the aids of masonry, by 


which it is unknown to us, that one instance of | 


genuine reformation was ever etfected. 

We also consider masonry, in excluding from 
its rites and its confidence and privileges all fe- 
males, as insulting to the dignity and hostile to 
the comfort of the most amiable of our species. 
Woman was destined by our benevolent Creator, 
to be the affectionate friend, the counsellor and 
most intimate confidant of man. It is believed 
then, that a man of a generous and affectionate 
heart, will hesitate before entering an institu- 
tion, which would forbid him to entrust to the 
wife of his bosom, secret communications im- 
parted to the most worthless of his own sex; 
and which would alienate from her and her 
children their common property, without the 
privilege of being permitted to know for what 
purpose or to what object. 

We think it also not unworthy the considera- 
tion of American youth, who justly revere the 
free political institutions of their country, what 











a dangerous medium secret societies have fur- | 
nished to designing men for accomplishing pur- | 


poses ruinous to the interests of other govern- 
ments, and how dangerous they may yet prove 
to our own. 

Under the influence of the above and other 
reflections, your committee would not hesitate 
to say to all the members of our church, and 
especially to our youth, ‘Come out from among 
them and be separate : have no communion with 
the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather re- 
prove them:” And do recommend\ synod to 
adopt the following resolutions : — 

1. Resolved, That masonic lodges, especially 
as composed and conducted in various parts of our 
country, have had, and are calculated to have, 
a pernicious influence on morals and religion, 
and that attendance on them is unsuitable to 
the profession of the holy religion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Therefore— 

2. Hesolved, That it is the duty of all minis- 
ters of the gospel, elders, parents, and profess- 


_ ing Christians, to use their influence to prevent 


those under their care from entering these as- 
sociations, and induce those who may have en- 
tered to discontinue their attendance. 

3. The synod, deeply impressed with con- 
cern for the general interests of society, civil 


_ and religious, particularly with concern for some 


amiable men, who now stand connected with 
the aforesaid society, [recommend them] to take 
with earnestness the course of safety for them- 
selves, and in the present crisis of the conflict 
of the kingdom of God with the kingdom of 
darkness, to show themselves on the Lord’s 
side, and to perform zealously the duties which 
their attitude in relation to the church of Christ, 
and to those societies, particularly recommend ; 


' so as not only to promote the cause of godliness 


generally, but also the eternal welfare of their 
brethren with whom they may be connected, 
and upon whom they may exert a salutary in- 
fluence. 








FOREIGN COINS. 
Mint of the United States, 13th Jan. 1821, 
Sir—Agreeably to your general instruc- 


tions, I have caused assays to be made of 
the several species of foreign silver coins 


still current by law in the United States. 
As foreign gold coins have all ceased to 


be a legal currency, their annual assays, it 


per ounce, 


is presumed, may be discontinued. 
The assayer’s report is as follows: 
Oz. Dwts. 
No.1. Made of three French crowns 
of different dates 10 19 
2. Made of three five franc pieces10 16 
5. Made of three Spanish dollars10 15 1-2 


From the above report it appears: 
That the intrinsic value of French crowns is, 
cts. 117 873-891 
five franc pieces 116 324-891 
Spanish dollars 116 84-891 


Do. do. 
Do. do 


|  Thave the honour to be, &c. 








| R. Parrerson. 


_ The Hon. William H. Crawford, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
= 

The project brought forward by Mr. 
Beck, for improving this city by a recur- 
rence to the original plan of William Penn, 
appears to be gaining the good opinion of 
the people. The following squib (from the 
American Daily Advertiser) will show that 
_ there is some opposition. 


Questions in Geography and Statistics, 
with appropriate Answers, for the use 
of Schools. 


Q. Which be the chief towns in the 
United States? 
| A. Philadelphia, New York, and Balti- 
|\more. | 

Q. What great works are now carrying 
on for the improvement of these three cities 
respectively ? 

Al. At New York, they have vested a 
capital of several millions in a canal, which 
_ will eventually connect their river, called 
the Hadson, with the great western and 
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northern waters; and draw to the city of 
New York the whole commerce of the 
north and east. 
Q. What are they doing at Baltimore? 
4. They have erected a magnificent ex- 
change, for the transaction of business; and 
having completed, at an immense expense, 
a turnpike across the mountains to the river 
hie, they are now about to purchase the 
privileges of the company, by which it was 
effected, and by rendering the same toll 


free, command the intercourse of the west. 


Q. What are they doing in this way at 
Philadelphia? : 

4. Why they are new fronting the city, 
to keep out the yellow fever; and extend- 
ing a bridge across the Delaware, to con- 
nect the capital of Pennsylvania with the 
town of Camden, in New Jersey. 

Q. Which will be the chief cities of the 
union, by the time that all these improve- 
ments shall have been carried into com- 
plete effect. 

A. Baltimore, New York, and Philadel- 
phia. 


—_——— —- 


THOMAS WILLING, ESQ. c 


The decease of Mr. Willing deprives 
Philadelphia of one of her first citizens, 
whose long life, though peculiarly domes- 
tic and unobtrusive, has, notwithstanding, 
been frequently identified with public or 
political events. His father, Charles Wil- 
ling, then mayor of the city, lost his life, 
about the year 1760, by the yellow fever, 
which was then introduced, for the second 
or third time, from the deleterious climate 
of the West Indies. This circumstance 
introduced his son early into active life; 
and he soon became, under the well known 
firm of Willing & Morris, one of the most 
eminent merchants in the then British co- 
lonies ; whose extensive connexions abroad 
contributed essentially to the growing fame 
and credit of their country. 

On the commencement of the revolution 
he sat in the Congress that proclaimed the 
independence of America, though his name 
does not appear to have been affixed to 
that celebrated instrument; and during the 
eventful progress of the war he was placed 
at the head of the Bank of North America, 

hat early financial institution, by the aux- 
iliary operations of which the successful 
issue of the momentous struggle was finally 
secured. In this situation, for which his 
steady habits of life, and strict attachment 
to principle, peculiarly capacitated him, he 
continued till the formation of the Bank of 
the United States, under the Washington 











administration, at the head of which he was 
again unanimously placed ; and so remain- 
ed until the burden of increasing years in- 
duced him to resign the office. Such had 
been his indefatigable attention to the con- 
cerns of these two institutions, that it 1s 
believed he was hardly ever absent from 
his successive duties for a single day, du- 
ring a period of nearly thirty years. 

Such a life is its own panegyric—such 
an example (in modern times so rare) @ 
valuable legacy to survivors. He is said 
to have amused his retirement with record- 
ing the instances of long life, which occur+ 
red within his notice, and may possibly 
have prolonged his own to the unusual ex- 
tent of eighty-nine years, by the observa- 
tions he drew from the characteristic habits 
of long livers, which he systematically re- 
duced to practice. These documents, it is 
hoped, will be made public, sooner or later, 
as they would probably put to rest the 
question which has been so needlessly an- 
ticipated of the comparative chances of life 
in Great Britain and America. 

Mr. Willing was the last survivor of the 
proprietary government (with the exception 
of judge Peters and counsellor Ingersoll). 
He filled the office of associate judge of the 
supreme cuurt, while those of register ge- 
neral and prothonotary, were held by Ben- 
jamin Chew and Edward Shippen, esquires, 
who were also members of the governor’s 
council—three neighbouring octagena- 
rians, who will be long remembered by 
their fellow citizens, as venerable memen- 
tos of the personal respectability of the 
provincial administration of Pennsylvania. 


[ 4mer. Daily Adv. 





FROM AN OLD MAGAZINE, 
The Uncertainty of Human Testimony. 


Jaques Du Moulin, a French refugee, 
having brought over his family and a small 
sum of money, employed it in purchasing 
lots of goods that had been condemned at 
the customhouse, which he again disposed 
of by retail; as these goods were such as 


having a high duty were frequently smug- 


gled, those who dealt in this way were ge- 
nerally suspected of increasing their stock 
by illicit means, and smuggling, or pur- 
chasing smuggled goods, under colour of 
dealing only in goods that had been legally 
seized by the kiny’s officers, and taken from 
smugglers. This trade, however, did not, 
in the general estimation, impeach his ho- 
nesty, though it gave no sanction to his 
character, but he was often detected in 
uttering false gold ; he came frequently to 
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o+ ON THE UNCERTAINTY OF 


persons of whom he had received money, 
with several of these pieces of counterfeit 
coin, and pretended that they were among 
the pieces which had been paid him; this 
Was generally denied with great eagerness, 
but, if particular circumstances did not 
confirm the contrary, he was always pe- 
remptory and obstinate in his charge. This 
soon brought him into disrepute, and he 
gradually Jost not only his business but 
his credit. It happened that having sold 
a parcel ef goods, which amounted to 78 
ounds, to one Harris,a person with whom 
e had before had no dealings, he received 
the money in guineas and Portugal gold, 
several pieces of which he scrupled, but 
the man having assured him that he him- 
self had carefully examined, and weighed 
those very pieces, and found them good, 
Du Moulin took them, and gave his receipt. 
In a few days he returned with six 
pieces, which he averred were of base me- 
tal, and part of the sum which he had a few 
days before received of him for the lot of 
goods ; Harris examined the pieces, and 
told Du Moulin that he was sure they were 
none of them among those which he had 
paid him, and refused to exchange them 
for others. Du Moulin as peremptorily in- 
sisted’on the contrary, alleging that he had 
put the money in a drawer by itself, and 
locked it up till he offered it in pay- 
ment of a bill of exchange, and then the 
pieces were found to be bad, insisting that 
they were the same to which he had ob- 


jected. ‘The man now became angry, and 
charged Du Moulin with intending a fraud; | 


Du Moulin appeared to be rather piqued 


than intimidated at this charge, and having | 


sworn that these were the pieces he re- 
ceived of Harris, Harris was at length 
obliged to make them good ; but, as he was 
confident Du Moulin had injured him bya 
fraud, supported by perjury, he told his 
story wherever he went, exclaiming against 
him with great bitterness, and met with 
many persons who made nearly the same 
complaints, and told him that it had been 
a practice of Du Moulin’s for a consider- 
able time. Du Moulin now found him- 
self universally shunned ; and hearing what 
Harris had reported from all parts, he 
brought his action for defamatory words, 
and Harris, irritated to the highest degree, 
stood upon his defence; and, in the mean- 
time, having procured a meeting of several 
persons, who had suffered the same way in 


their dealings with Du Moulin, they pro- 


cured a warrant against him, and he was 
apprehended upon suspicion of counterfeit- 
ing the coin. Upon searching his drawers, 


| a great number of pieces of counterfeit 
| gold were founi! in a drawer by themselves, 
| and several others were picked from other 
_ money, that was found in different parcels 
| in his scrutoire; upon further search a 
| flask, several files, a pair of moulds, some 
| powdered chalk, a small quantity of aqua- 
regia, and several other implements were 
discovered. No doubt could now be made 
of his guilt, which was extremely aggra- 
_vated by the methods he had taken te 
| dispose of the money he made, the inso- 
| lénce with which he had insisted upon its 
| being paid him by others, and the perjury 
by which he had supported his claim: his 
| action against Harris for defamation was 
_also considered as greatly increasing his 
| guilt, and every body was impatient to see 
him punished. In these circumstances he 
| was brought to trial, and his many attempts 
| to put off bad money, the quantity found 
_ by itself in his scrutoire, and above all, the 
instruments of coining, which, upon a com- 
| parison, exactly answered the money in his 
| possession, being proved, he was upon this 
evidence convicted, and received sentence 
| of death. 

,  Ithappened that a few days before he 
' was to have been executed, one Williams, 
_who had been bred a seal graver, but had 
left his business, was killed by a fali from 
his horse; his wife, who was then big: with 
child, and near her time, immediately fell 
into fits and miscarried: she was soon sen- 
sible that she could not live, and therefore 
sending for the wife of Du Moulin, she de- 
sired to be left alone, and then gave her the 
following account: 

‘That her husband was one of four, whom 
| she named, that had for many years sub- 
sisted by counterfeiting gold coin, which 
she had been frequently employed to put 
off, and was therefore entrusted with the 
whole secret; that another of these per- 
sons had hired himself to Du Moulin as a 
_ kind of footman and porter, and being pro- 
_ vided by the gang with false keys, had dis- 
| posed of a very considerable sum of bad 
_money, by opening his master’s scrutoire 
and leaving it there in the stead of an 
equal number of good pieces, which he took 
out: that by this iniquitous practice Du 
Moulin had been defrauded of his business, 
his credit, and his liberty, to which, in a 
small time his life would be added, if ap- 
plication was not immediately made to 
save him: by this account, which she gave 
in great agonies of mind, she was much ex- 
hausted, and having given directions where 
to find the persons whom she impeached. 





_ she fell into convulsions and soon after ex- 
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pired. The woman immediately applied 
to a magistrate, and having related the 
story she had heard, procured a warrant 
against the three men, who were taken the 
same day, and separately examined: Du 
Moulin’s servant steadily denied the whole 
charge, and so did one of the other two, 
but while the last was examining, a mes- 
senger, who had been sent to search their 
lodgings, arrived with a great quantity of 
bad money, and many instruments for 
coining. ‘This threw him into confusion, 
and the magistrate improving the opportu- 
nity, by offering him his life, if he would 
become an evidence for the king, he con- 
fessed that he had been long associated 
with the other prisoners and the man that 
was dead, and he directed where other 
tools and money might be found, but he 
could say nothing as to the manner in 
which Du Moulin’s servant was employed 
to put it off. Upon this discovery Du Mou- 
lin’s execution was suspended, and the 
king’s witness swearing positively that his 
servant and the other prisoner had fre- 
quently coined in his presence, and giving 
a particular account of the process, and 
the part which each of them usually per- 
formed, they were convicted and condemn- 
ed to die. Both of them, however, still 
denied the fact, and the public were still 
in doubt about Du Moulin. In his de- 
fence he had declared that the bad money 
which was found together, was such as he 
could not trace to the persons of whom he 
had received it, that the parcels with which 
bad money was found mixed, he kept se- 
parate, that he might know to whom to 
apply if it should appear to be bad, but 
the finding of the moulds and other instru- 
ments in his custody was a particular not 
yet acounted for; as ie only alleged in ge- 
neral terms, that he knew not how they 
came there, and it was doubted whether 
the impeachment of others had not been 
managed with a view to save him who was 
equally guilty, there being no evidence of 
his servant’s treachery, but that of a wo- 
man who was dead, reported at second 
hand by the wife of Du Moulin, who was 
manifestly an interested party. He was 
not, however, charged by either of the con- 
victs as an accomplice, a particular which 
was strongly urged by his friends in his be- 
half; but it happened that while the public 
opinion was thus held in suspense, a pri- 
vate drawer was discovered in a chest that 
belonged to his servant, and in it a bunch 
of keys, and the impression of one in wax; 
the impression was compared with the 
keys, and that which it corresponded with, 














| appearing, that the day she was missing, she 
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was found to open Du Moulin’s scrutoire, in 
which the bad money and implements had 
been found; when this particular, so strong 
and unexpected, was urged, and the key 
produced, he burst into tears, and confess- 
ed all that had been alleged against him ; 
he was then asked how the tools came in 
his master’s scrutoire, and he answered, 
that when the officers of justice came to 
seize his master, he was terrified for himself, 
knowing that he had in his chest these in- 
struments, which the private drawer would 
not contain, and fearing that he might be 
included in the warrant, his consciousness 
of guilt kept him in continual dread and 
suspicion: that for this reason, before the 
officers went up stairs, he opened the scru- 
toire with his false key, and having fetched 
his tools from his box in the garret, he de- 
posited them there, and had just locked it 
when he heard them at the door. 

In this case, even the positive evi- 
dence of Du Moulin, that the money he 
brought back to Harris was the same he 
had received of him was not true, though 
Du Moulin was not guilty of perjury, either 
wilfully, or by neglect, intention, or forget- 
fulness. And the circumstantial evidence 
against him, however strong, would only 
have heaped one injury upon another, and 
have taken away the life of an unhappy 
wretch, from whom a perfidious servant 
had taken away every thing else. 

The other case, I think, happened still 
longer ago, and, to the best of my remem- 
brance, itis this: 

A gentleman died possessed of a very 
considerable fortune, which he left to his 
only child, a daughter, and appointed his 


brother to be her guardian, and executor of 
his will. 


The young lady was then about 
eighteen; and if she happened to die un- 
married, or, if married, without children, 
her fortune was left to her guardian and to 
his heirs. As the interest of the uncle was 
now incompatible with the life of the niece, 
several other relations hinted, that it would 
not be proper for them to live together. 
Whether they were willing to prevent any 
occasion of slander against the uncle, in 
case of the young lady’s death; whether 
they had any apprehension of her being in 
danger ; or whether they were only discon- 
tented with the father’s disposition of his 
fortune, and therefore propagated rumours 
to the prejudice of those who possessed it, 
cannot be known; the uncle, however, took 
his niece to his house near Epping Forest, 
and soon afterwards she disappeared. 
Great inquiry was made after her, and it 
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went out with her uncle into the forest, and 
that he returned without her, he was taken 
into custody. A few days afterwards he 
went through a long examination, in which 
he acknowledged that he went out with her, 
and pretended thatshe found means to loiter 
behind him as they were returning home; 
that he sought her in the forest as soon as 
he missed her; and that he knew not where 
she was, or what was become of her. This 
account was thought improbable, and his 
apparent interest in the death of his ward, 
and perhaps the petulant zeal of other re- 
lations, concurred to raise and strengthen 
suspicions against him, and he was detain- 
ed in custody. Some new circumstances 

were every day rising against him. It was 
found, that the young ‘lady had been ad- 
dressed by a neighbouring gentleman, who 
had, a few days before she was missing, set 
out on a journey to the north; and that she 
had deciared she would marry him when 
he returned: that her uncle had frequently 
expressed his disapprobation of the match 
in very strong terms: that she had often 
wept and reproached him with unkindness 
and.an abuse of his power. A woman was 
also produced, who swore, that on the day 
the young lady was missing, about eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon, she was coming 
through the forest, and heard a woman’s 
voice “ex postulating: with great eagerness; 
upon which she drew nearer the place, and, 

before she saw any person, heard the same 
voice say, don’t kill me, uncle, don’t kill 
me; upon which she was greatly terrified, 

and immediately hearing the report of a 
gun very near, she made all the haste she 
could from the spot, but could not rest in her 

mind till she had told what had happened. 

Such was the general impatience to pun- 
ish a man, who had murdered his niece to 
inherit her for tune, that upon this evidence 
he was condemned and executed. 

About ten days alter the execution the 
young lady came home. It appeared, how- 
ever, that whatall the witnesses had sworn 
was true,and the fact was found to be thus 
circumstanced: 

The young lady declared, that having 
previously agreed to go off with the ventle- 
man that courted her, he had given out 
that he was going a journey to the north; 
but that he»waited concealed at a little 
house near the skirts of the forest, till the 
time appointed, which was the day ‘she dis- 
appeared. ‘That he had horses ready for 
himself and her, and was attended by two 
servants also on horseback. ‘That as she 
was walking with her uncle he reproached 
her with persisting in her resolution to 
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marry a man, of whom he disapproved ; and 
after much altercation, she said with some 
heat, I have set my heart upon it, if Ido 
not marry him it willbe death ; and don’t 
kill me, uncle, dun’t kill me; that just as 
she had pronounced these words, she heard 
a gun discharged very near her, at which 
she star ted, and immediately afterwards 
saw a man come forward from among the 
trees, with a wood pigeon in his hand, that 
he had just shot. ‘That coming near the 
place appointed for their rendezvous, she 
formed a pretence to let her uncle go on 
before her, and her suitor being waiting for 
her with a horse, she mounted and imme- 
diately rode off. That instead of going inte 
the north, they retired to a house, in which 
he had taken lodgings, near Windsor, 
where they were married the same day, 
and in about a week, went a journey of 
pleasure to France, from whence when 
they returned, they first heard of the mis- 
fortune which they had inadvertently 
brought upon their uncle. 

So uncertain is human testimony, even 
when the witnesses are sincere, and so ne- 
cessary is a cool and dispassionate i inquiry 
and determination, with respect to crimes 
that are enormous in the highest degree, and 
committed with every possible aggravation. 





A Fragment of History relative to the 
Revolution. 

Mr. Urban—I herewith send you part of 
a letter from Dr. Rese, bishop of Edin- 
burgh, to bishop Campbell, at London, 
which i is the more curious, as I have never 
seen it noticed in any collection of papers, 
or history of the times to which it refers. 
It accounts for the conduct of the Scots 
Episcopal clergy at the revolution, and for 
the suppression of the order of bishops in 
that kingdom. From this letter, likewise, 
it may fairly be inferred, that if the Scots 
bishops had followed the example of their 
brethren in England, Episcopacy would 


‘not only have been tolerated but establish- 


ed in Scotland; and that king William 
would have been much better pleased to 
have countenanced the bishops there than 
the Presbyterians, if the bishops would 
have undertaken to have supported his 
cause. But from the perusal of the origi- 
nal, the reader will naturally draw his own 
conclusion. I am, sir, yours, &c. Y.D. 


Dr. Rose, Bishop of E Edinburgh, to Bishop 


Campbell, at London. 
October 22, 1715 
Because you desire a sbort history of 


| my own proceedings and conduct when in 
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London, at the late revolution, I shall, for 
your satisfaction and that of others, set 
down a short and plain sum of it, which is 
as follows: 

When in October, 1688, the Scots bi- 
shops came to know the intended invasion 
by the prince of Orange, a good many of 
them being then at Edinburgh, meeting to- 
vether, concerted and sent up a loyal ad- 
dress to the king. Afterwards, in Novem- 
ber, finding that the prince was landed, 
and foreseeing the dreadful convulsions 
that were like to ensue, and not knowing 
what damages might arise thence both to 
church and state, resolved to send up two 


of their number to the king, with a renew- | 


ed tender of their duty; instructing them 
also to wait on the bishops of England for 
their advice and assistance, in case that 
any unlucky thing might possibly happen 
to occur with respect to our church: this 
resolution being taken, it was represented 
by the two archbishops to his majesty’s 
privy council, (in which the lord Perth sat 
as chancellor) and it was agreed to and 
approved of by them. Whereupon, at the 
next meeting of the bishops, it was not 
thought fit, even by the archbishops them- 
selves, that any of them (though they were 
men of the greatest avility and experi- 
ence) should go up, as being less acceptable 
to the English bishops, from their having 
consented to the taking off the sanguinary 
laws against the Papists, and so that un- 
dertaking was devolved over upon Dr. 
Bruce, bishop of Orkney, and me ; he hav- 
ing suffered for not agreeing to that pro- 
ject, and I not concerned, as not being a 
bishop at that time; and accordingly a 
commission was drawn up and signed for 
us two, December Sd, 1688. The bishop 
of Orkney promising to come back from 


that country in eight or ten days time, that | 


we might journey together, occasioned my 
stay ; but when that time was elapsed, I 
had a letter from him, signifying that he 
had fallen very ill, and desiring me to go 
up post, as soon as I could, promising to 
follow as soon as health would serve : 
whereupon I took post, and in a few days 
coming to Northallerton, where hearing of 
the king’s having left Rochester, I stood 
doubtful with myself, whether to go for- 
ward or return; but considering the va- 
rious and contradictory accounts I had got 
all along upon the road, and that, in case 
of the king’s retirement, matters would be 
so much the more dark and perplexed, I 
resolved to go on, that I might be able to 
give just accounts of things to my brethren 
here, from time to time, and have the ad- 














vice of English bishops, whom I never 
doubted to find unalterably firm to their 
master’s interest. And as this was the oc- 
casion of my coming to J.ondon, so by rea- 
son of the continuance of the bishop of 
Orkney’s illness, that difficult task fell to 
my share alone. 

The next day after my arrival at Lon- 
don, I waited on the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, (to whom I had the honour to be 
known some three years before) and after 
my presenting, and his grace’s reading, my 
commission, his grace said that matters 
were very dark, and the cloud so thick or 
cross that they could not see through it; 
they knew not well what to do for them- 
selves, and far less what advice to give 
me; that there was to be a meeting of 
bishops with him that day, and desired me 
to see him a week thereafter. I next wait- 
ed on the then bishop of St. Asaph, (being 
my acquaintance also) who treated me in 
such a manner that I could not but see 
through his inclinations; wherefore I re- 
solved to visit him no more, nor to address 
myself to any others of that order, till I 
should have occasion to learn something 
farther about them: wherefore the week 
thereafter I repaired again to Lambeth, 
and told his grace all that had passed be- 
tween St. Asaph and me, who smiling re- 
plied, that St. Asaph was a good man, but 
an angry man, and withal told me, that 
matters still continued dark, and that it 
behoved me to wait the issue of their con- 
vention, which he suspected was only that 
which could give light, and open the scene ; 
but withal desired me to come to him from 
time to time, and if any thing occurred, he 
would signify it tome. In that wearisome 
season, (wearisome to me, because ac- 
quainted with few, save those of our own 
countrymen, and of those [I knew not 
whom to trust) I waited on the bishop of 
London, and entreated him to speak to the 
prince, to put a stop to the persecutions of 
our clergy, but to no purpose. I was also 
with the then Dr. Burnet, upon the same 
design, but with no success, who told me 
he did not meddle in Scots affairs. I was 
also earnestly desired by the bishop of 
London, and the then viscount of Tarbat, 
and some other Scots peers, to wait upon 
the prince, and to present him with an ad- 
dress upon that head. I asked whether I 
or my address would readily meet with 
acceptance or success, if it did not com- 
pliment the prince upon his descent, to de- 
liver us from popery and slavery; they 
said that was absolutely necessary. I told 


| them T was neither instructed by my con- 
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stituents to do so, neither had I myself 
clearness to doit, and that in these terms 
I neither could or would either visit or ad- 
dress his highness. In that season also, I 
had the honour to be acquainted, and se- 
veral times visited the worthy Dr. ‘Turner, 
bishop of Ely, whose conversation was 
very useful to me, and every way agreea- 
ble. And besides these bishops already 
mentioned, I had not the honour to be ac- 
quainted with any other, and thus, the 
whole time of the convention was passed 
off, excepting what was spent in necessary 
duties, and visiting our countrymen, even 
until the day that the dark scene was open- 
ed by the surprising vote of abdication; on 


which I went over to Lambeth: what passed ° 


there betwixt his grace and me (being all 
private) it is both needless, and would be 
very tedious, and perchance not so very 
proper to write it. In the close, I told his 
grace that I would make ready to go home, 


and only wait on his grace once more be- 


fore I took my journey. 

While I was making my visits of leave 
tomy countrymen, [ was surprisingly told 
that some two or three of them, attempting 
to go home without passes, were the first 
stage stopped upon the road, and that none 
were to expect passes without waiting on 
the prince. Whereupon I repaired again 
to Lambeth, to have his grace’s advice, who 
considering the necessity of that compli- 
ment, agreed to my making it. Upon my 
applying to the bishop of London to intro- 
duce me, his lordship asked me whether I 
had any thing to say to the king (so was 
the style in England then): I replied [had 
nothing to say, save that 1 was going for 
Scotland, being a member of the conven- 
tion; for I understood that without wait- 
ing on the prince, (that being the most 
common Scots style) I could not have a 
pass, and that without that, I must needs 
be stopped upon the road, as several of my 
countrymen had been. His lordship asked 
me again, saying, seeing the clergy have 
been, and are so routed, and barbarously 
treated by the Presbyterians, will you not 
speak to the king to putastop to that, and 
in favour of your own clergy? My reply 
was, that the prince had been often applied 
to in that matter by several of the nobility, 
and addressed also by the sufferers them- 
selves, and yet all to no purpose, where- 
fore I could have no hopes that my inter- 
cessions would be of any avail; but if his 
lordship thought otherwise, I would not 
decline to make them. His lordship asked 
me farther, whether any of our country- 
men would go along with me, and spoke 








partly of sir George Mackenzic. I repliec 
I doubted nothing of that, whereupon his 
lordship bid me find him out, that both he 
and I should be at court that day, against 
three in the afternoon, and that he would 
surely be there to introduce us; all which 
(I having found sir George) imparted to 
him, who liked it very well, and said it 
was a good occasion, and wished that seve- 
ral of our nobility might be advertised by 
us to be there also; to which I replied, that 
I doubted much, whether coming in a body, 
he (the prince) would give us access; and 
that our nobility would be much offended 
at us, if, coming to court upon ourinvitation, 
access should be denied them, and there- 
fore I thought it best that we alone should 
meet the bishop at the time appointed, and 
advise with him what was fit to be done; 
which was agreed to: and upon our meeting 
with the bishop, sir George made that over- 
ture to his lordship, which he closing with 
very warmly, said he would go into the king, 
and see if he would appoint a time for the 
Scots Episcopal nobility and gentry to wait 
upon him in favour of the clergy of Scot- 
land, so sadly persecuted. Whereupon 
the bishop leaving us in a room of White- 
hall, near adjoining to the place where the 
prince was, stayed above a full half hour 
from us, and upon his return told us, the 
king’s answer was, that he would not allow 
us to come to him in a body, lest that 
might give jealousy and umbrage to the 
Presbyterians, neither would he permit 
them (for the same reason) to come to him 
in nuinbers; and that he would not allow 
above two of either party at a time to 
speak to him on church matters. 

Then the bishep directing his discourse 
to me, said, my lord, you see that the king, 
having thrown himself upon the water, 
must keep himself a swimming with one 
hand. ‘The Presbyterians have joined him 
closely, and offer to support him, and there- 
fore he cannot cast them. off, unless he 
could see how otherwise he can be served. 
And the king bids me tell you, that he 
now knows the state of Scotland much 
better than he did when he was in Hol- 
land ; for while there, he was made believe 
that Scotland, generally all over, was 
Presbyterians, but now he sees that the 
great body of the nobility and gentry are 
for Episcopacy, and it is the trading and 
inferior sort are for Presbytery ; wherefore 
he bids me tell you, that, if you will under- 
take to serve him to the purpose that he is 
served here in England, he will take you 
by the hand, support the church and order, 
and throw off the Presbyterians. 
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My answer to this was, my lord, I can- 
not but thank the prince for his frankness 
and offer; but withal I must tell your 
lordship, that, when I came from Scotland, 
neither my brethren nor I apprehended any 
such revolution as I have seen now in Eng- 
land, and therefore I neither was, nor 
could be, instructed by them what answer 
to make to the prince’s offer, and therefore 
what Way, is not in their name, but 
only my private opinion; which is, that I 
truly think they will not serve the prince 
so as he is served in England, that is, as L 
take it, to make him their king, nor give 
their suffrage for his being king; and 
though as to this matter, I can say nothing 
in their name, and as from them, yet for 
myself I must say, that, rather than do so, 
I will abandon all the interest that either 
I have, or may expect to have, in Britain. 
Upon this the bishop commended my open- 
ness and ingenuity, and said he believed it 
was so: for, says he, all the time you have 
been here, neither have you waited on the 
king, nor have any of your brethren, the 
Scots bishops, made any address to him, so 
the king must be excused for standing by 
the Presbyterians. 

Immediately upon this, the prince going 
somewhere abroad, comes through our 
room, and sir George Mackenzie takes 
leave of him in very few words. I applied 
to the bishop, and said, my lord, there is 
now no farther place for application, in our 
church matters, and this opportunity for 
taking leave of the prince is lost; where- 
fore I beg that your lordship would intro- 
duce me for that effect, if you can, next 
day about ten or eleven in the forenoon, 
which his lordship promised and perform- 
ed ; and upon my being admitted into the 
prince’s presence, he came three or four 
steps forward from his company, and pre- 
vented me by saying, my lord, are you go- 
ing for Scotland ? My reply was, yes, sir, 
if you have any commands forme. Then 
he said, I hope you will be kind to me, and 
follow the example of England; where- 
fore being somewhat difficulted how to 
make a mannerly and discreet answer, 
without entangling myself, I readily re- 
plied, Sir, I will serve you so far as law, 
reason, or conscience will allow me. How 
this answer pleased I cannot well tell, but 
it seems the limitations and conditions of 
it were not acceptable, for instantly the 
prince, without saying any more, turned 
away from me and went back to his com- 
pany. Considering what had passed the 








dav before, IT was much surprised to find | 


the prince accost me in these terms; but I 
presume, that either the bishop (not having 
time) had not acquainted him with what 
had passed, or that the prince proposed to 
try what might be made of me, by the ho- 
nour he did me of that immediate demand. 
And as that was the first, so it was the last 
time, I had the honour to speak with his 
highness. The things I write were not 
only upon the matter, but in the self same 
individual words, that I have set them 
down. Whether what the bishop of Lon- 
don delivered as from the prince, was so, 
or not, I cannot certainly say ; but I think 
his lordship’s word was gocd enough for 
that; or whether the prince would have 
stood by his promise, of casting off the 
Presbyterians and protecting us, in case 
we had come in to his interest, I will not 
determine; though this seems the most 
probable to me, and that for these reasons: 
he had the Presbyterians sure on his side, 
both from inclination and interest, many of 
them having come over with him, and the 
rest having appeared so warmly for him, 
that with no good grace, imaginable, could 
they return to king James’s interest; next 
by gaining, as he might presume to gain, 
the Episcopal nobility and gentry, which 
he saw was a great party, and consequently 
that king Janes wall be deprived of his 
principal support ; then he saw what a hard- 
ship it would be upon the church of Eng- 
land, and of what bad consequence to see 
Episcopacy ruined in Scotland; who no 
doubt, would have vigorously interposed 
for us, if we by our carriage could have 
been brought to justify their measures. 
And Iam the more confirmed in this, 
for after my coming down here, my lord 
St. Andrew and I taking occasion to wait 
on duke Hamilton, his grace told us, a day 
or two before the sitting down of the con- 
vention, that he had it in special charge 
from king William, that nothing should be 
done to the prejudice of Episcopacy in 
Scotland, in case the bishops could by any 
means be brought to befriend his interest, 
and prayed us most pathetically for our 
own sake to follow the example of the 
church of England; to which my lord St. 
Andrew replied, that both by natural alle- 
giance, the laws, and the most solemn 
oaths, we were engaged in the king’s in- 
terest, and that we were by God’s grace to 
stand by it in the face of all dangers, and 
to the greatest losses ; subjoining that his 
grace’s quality and influence put it in his 
hands to do his majesty the greatest ho- 
nour; and if he acted otherwise, it might 
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60) DAVID HUME TO 


readily lie as a heavy tache and curse both 
upon himself and his family. I can say 
no more for want of paper, save that I am 
as before,—- Avex. Epinn. 
Gent. Maz.) 


Leiter from David Hume to Dr. Campbell. 
Edinb. 7 Jan. 1762. 

Dear Sir—It has so seldom happened 
that controversies in philosophy, much 
more in theology, have been carried on 
without producing a personal quarrel be- 
tween the parties, that I must regard my 
present situation as somewhat extraordi- 
nary, who have reason to give you thanks, 
for the civil and obliging manner in which 
you have conducted the dispute against 
me; on so interesting a subject as that of 
miracles. Any little symptoms of vehe- 
mence, of which I formerly used the free- 
dom to complain, when you favoured me 
with a sight of the manuscript, are either 
removed or explained away, or atoned for 
by civilities which are far beyond what I 
have any title to pretend to. It will be 
natural for you to imagine that I will fall 
upon some shift to evade the force of your 

arguments, and to retain my former opi- 

nion in the point controverted between 
us; but it is impossible for me not to see 
the ingenuity of your performance, and the 
great learning which you have displayed 
avainst me. 

I consider myself as very much honour- 
ed in being thought worthy of an answer 
by a person of so much merit; and as I 
find that the public does you justice with 
regard to the ingenuity and good composi- 
tion of your piece, I hope you will have no 
reason to repent engaging with an antago- 
nist, whom perhaps in “strictness you might 
have ventured to neglect. I own to you 
that I never felt so violent an inclination 
to defend myself as at present, when [ am 
thus fairly challenged by you, and I think 
I could find something specious at least to 
urge in my defence ; but as I had fixed.a 
resolution, i in the beginning of my life, al- 
ways to leave the public to judge between 
my adversaries and me, without making 
any reply, I must adhere inviolably te this 
resolution, otherways my silence on any 
future occasion would be construed an in- 
ability to answer, and would be matter of 
triumph against me. 

Itmay perhaps amuse you tolearn the first 
hint which suggested to me that argument 
which you have so strenuously attacked. I 
was walking in the cloisters of the Jesuits 
College of La Fleeke, a town in which I 




















DR. CAMPBELL, 


passed two years of my youth, and engaged 
in a conversation with a Jesuit of some 
parts and learning, who was relating to 
me, and urging, some nonsensical miracle 
performed in their convent, when I was 
tempted to dispute against him; and as my 
head was full of the topics of my treatise 
of human nature, which I was at this time 
composing, this argument immediately oc- 
curred to me, and I thought it very much 
gravelled my companion ; but at last he 
observed to me, that it was impossible for 
that argument to have any solidity, because 
it operated equally against the ‘gospel as 
the Catholic miracles, which observation I 
thought proper to admit as a sufficient an- 
swer. I believe you will allow that the 
freedom at least of this reasoning makes it 
somewhat extraordinary to have been the 
produce of a convent of Jesuits, though 
perhaps you may think the sophistry of it 
savours plainly of the place of its birth. 
Gent. Mag. | D. Hi. 





METHOD OF STAINING MARBLE. 
Mr. Urban—There having been very 
great admiration expressed by many, who 
have seen mother of pearl, Egyptian and 
other stones, stained with landscapes, 
figures, and even portraits, so as to appear 
to be in the substance of the stone, very 
neatly executed by a German; I was 
pleased in finding an old receipt, contain- 
ing the secret by § which this work is or pro- 
bably may be effected; I send it you, not 
doubting but it will be agreeable to your 
ingenious readers, and that your publish- 
ing it may occasion the improvement or 
revival of the art, if lust to the English. 


Method for preparing a Liquor that will 
sink into and penetrate ‘ila rble ; so that 
a Picture drawn on its Surface, will 
appear also in its inmost Parts. 


Take of aqua-fortis, and aqua-regia, two 
ounces of each; of sal-ammoniac, one ounce, 
of the best spirit of wine, two drachms; as 
much gold as may be had for four shillings 
and sixpence; of pure silver, two drachms. 
These materials being provided, let the sil- 
ver, when calcined, be putin a vial; and hay- 
ing poured upon it the two ounces of aqua- 
fortis, let it evaporate, and you will have a 
water, yielding first a blue, and afterwards 
a black colour: likewise, put the gold, 
when calcined, into a vial, and having pour- 
ed the aqua-regia on it, set it by to ev apo- 
rate; then pour the spirit of wine upon the 
sal-ammoniac, leaving it also to evaporate ; 


| and you will have a golden coloured water, 





gee es . 
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which will afford divers colours. And after 
this manner you may extract many tinc- 
tures of colours out of other metals: this 
done, you may, by means of these two 
waters, paint what picture you please upon 
white marble of the softer kind, renewing 
the figure every day for some time with 
some fresh superadded liquor; and you 
will find that the picture has penetrated 
the whole solidity of the stone, so that cut- 
ting it into as many parts as you will, it 
will always represent to you the same 
firure on both sides. 

Mr. Bird, a stonecutter in Oxford, prac- 
tised this art before the year 1660: seve- 
ral pieces of marble so stained by him are 


to be seen in Oxford ; several others being | 
leaves the fig alone. When the fig is ripe, 


shown to king Charles II. soon after the 
Restoration, they were broken in his pre- 
sence, and found to correspond through the 
whole substance. Yours, &c. me 


Gent. Mag. | 


HISTORY AND CULTURE OF COCHINEAL. 


Cochineal is greatly esteemed through- 
out Europe for the richness and excellence 
of its dye: it has hitherto been produced 
only in the Spanish West Indies, but our 


newspapers tell us, that an attempt is now } each otier: in every hole is put one or two 


making to produce it in Spain, and as the 
nature and origin of it are not very gene- 


rally known, it is hoped the following par- |) 


ticular and authentic account of it will not 
be unacceptable to the public. Yours, &c. 
ANON, 
Jt was not long ago believed that cochi- 
neal was the seed of a plant; an opinion 
which probably took its rise from the cir- 
cumstances of its being found upon, and 
gathered from the leaves of a West Indian 
shrub: but certain it is that cochineal be- 
longs to the animal, and not to the vege- 
table kingdom. The grains of cochineal 
are each of them a little animal, which, 
when alive, greatly resembles a wood louse, 
and from this resemblance it takes its 
name ; for the Spaniards, who first brought 
it into Europe and gave it its name, call a 
wood louse cochinilla. ‘These animals do 
not indeed roll themselves up, on being 
touched, as the wood lice do, nor are the 
largest of them bigger than a sheep tick. 
The plant, or shrub, whereon these little 
animals are bred, nourished, and brought 
to perfection, is called, in the West Indies, 
Nopal, or Nopalera, and is a sort of fig 
tree. It is indeed rather a heap of leaves | 
than a shrub. After the trunk or stem has 
risen a little above the ground, it divides 





and makes it look like blood, 


itself into several arms or branches, and 
the trunk itself and its several ramifica- 
tions are full of knots; each of these knots 
sends out a leaf, and from the end of that 
leaf springs another, and so on till the 
plant arrives at its full growth. ‘Those 
leaves which spring first and are nearest 
the trunk or branches, are the largest: the 


leaves are pretty long and not “flat, but 
somewhat rounded, or convex, and full of 
little protuberances, and covered with a 


thin and delicate membrane which always 
preserves a lively green colour. Its flower 


is small, and like a flesh coloured ball, in 


the centre of which appears the fig; and 
as the fig increases, the flower decays and 
loses its colour, till at last it falls and 


its outer skin, or husk, is white, but its 


_ pulp or substance is of a deep red: it is 
_very wholesome and pleasant to the taste, 


but it tinges the urine of those that eat it, 
a circum- 
stance which has often given great uneasi- 


‘ness to those who were ignorant of this 


property of the fruit. 

The nopal is propagated thus: a num- 
ber of holes are made in a line, about halfa 
yard deep, and about two yards distant from 


leaves of the nopal well spread and stretched 
out, and then covered up with earth, and 
from each hole there springs a new plant. 
The grounds in which it is cultivated ought 
to be well weeded and keptclear of all other 
herbs whatever; for they deprive it of its 
due nourishment. The plants should be 


pruned soon after the cochineal is gather- 
ed, and all superfluous leayes cut away: 


they will put out fresh leaves the following 
year, and by these means will become more 
strong and vigorous. But it is to be observ- 


-ed that the cuchinillas which feed upon 


young plants, are larger and of a better 
quality than those which are gathered from 
plants which have stood some years. 

The cochinillas live upon the leaves of 
the nopal, and are fed and nourished by 


_ sucking their juice. The juice of the leaves 
is watery and colourless, but these animals 


in converting it into their own substance, 
change it to a fine crimson colour. One 
_ thing very remarkable is, that the cochinil- 
las a not gnaw nor devour the substance 
of the leaves, nor do the leaves suffer the 
least perceivable hurt or injury by their 
feeding upon them. It is probable that 
the little animals only suck the grossest 
| juices through the pores of the thin mem- 
_ brane which covers the leaves. 
| When the cochinillas come to their full 
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growth, they gather them into earthen pots, 
close stopped, that they may not creep out: 
and soon after they kill them in order to 
prepare them for sale. ‘The Indians have 
three different ways of killing them, viz. 
by hot water, by the fire, or by exposing 
them to the heat of the sun. From these dif- 
ferent methods there arises a great variety 
in the colour of cochineal, some grains being 
of a brighter and much better colour than 
others. But whichsoever of the three me- 
thods is pursued, there is a proper degree 
of heat, which must be carefully observed: 
when water is used, a sufficient quantity 
duly heated is sprinkled upon them: they 
who kill them by fire, put them into ovens 
properly heated: but the best cochineal is 
that which is prepared by the heat of the sun. 

In order to have the cochineal in its ut- 
most perfection, it is not only necessary to 
choose the best method of killing and pre- 
paring the cochinillas, but also to know the 
right time for gathering them off the leaves 
of the nopal;. but the knowledge of this is 
only to be attained by practice and expe- 
rience, and no certain rule can be esta- 
blished for it: and it is observed that the 
cochineal of the several provinces of the 
West Indies is better or worse, just as the 
Indians employed about it are more or less 
skilful and experienced. 

The cochinillas in several particulars 
may be compared to the silkworms, and 
especially in the manner of laying their 
egos. Such of them as are destined to 
breed, are taken from the leaves of the 
nopal when they are in full vigour, and 
put into baskets well closed and lined 
with linen, close wrought and folded seve- 
ral times, that none may be lost ; there they 
lay their eggs and soon after die. The 
baskets must be kept close covered up till 
the proper season of the year arrives for 
laying the cochinillas upen the leaves of 
he nopalera. ‘The time proper for laying 


them upon the leaves is in the month of | 


May or June, when the nopalera is in its 
prime: and when about this time the bas- 
kets are opened, the cochinillas appear 
about the size of small mites, and by ob- 
serving them attentively you may just per- 
ceive them move. In this state they scat- 
ter them upon the leaves of the plants: an 
hen’s egg shell full of them is sufficient to 
furnish a whole plant. 

There are several things either very per- 
nicious or fatal to the cochinillas. If strong 
northerly winds come on soon after they 
are laid upon the leaves, they are all de- 
stroyed. Rains, snow, mists, and frosts, 


often kill them, and at the same time blast | 

















THE WORD FIRM. 


the leaves of the nopalera. ‘The only re- 
medy in these cases is to warm and smoke 
them. Hens and some small birds eat the 


_cochinillas, and so do several sorts of worms 


and insects which breed in the places 
where the nopaleras grow. Great care 


_ therefore is taken to keep off the birds, and 


to destroy the reptiles and insects which 
are prejudicial to them. 

The cochinillas are bred in the provinces 
of Ooxaca, Flascala, Chulula, New Gali- 
cia, and Chiapa, in the kingdom of New 
Spain, and also in the provinces of Ham- 
bato, Loja, and Tucuman in Peru. But 
although the cochinillas and nopaleras 
abound in all these provinces, yet they are 
not properly managed and prepared for 
sale in any but that of Ooxaca, and there 
only do the Indians make it their business 
to cultivate and take care of them: in all 
the others the nopaleras are wild and un- 
cultivated, and the cochinillas breed of 
themselves without being looked after, and 
therefore the cochineal gathered in these 
provinces is much inferior in goodness to 
that of Ooxaca: not that the nopaleras or 
cochinillas are of a worse kind, but because 
they are not properly managed and culti- 
vated. 

In the kingdom of Andalusia in Old 
Spain, there is a plant called Tuna, which 
very much resembles the nopal, and bears 
a fruit like it. It only differs from the no- 
pal in respect of its leaves, which are broad 
and flat and full of prickles of different 
sizes. It is therefore thought that the tuna 
will be as proper food for the cochinillas 
as the nopal; and as the climate of Anda- | 
lusia is dry and temperate, and agreeable 
to the cochinillas, the attempt to breed 


| them there will probably meet with suc- 


cess, [ Gent. Mag. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD FIRM. 


Mr. Urban—Please to inform your Not- 
tinghamshire correspondent, who desires 
to know the etymology of the word Firm, 
that it is originally Spanish, and perhaps is 
nowhere else used in the sense ascribed tou 
it but by them and the English. It is ob- 
vious that language, in its progress, admits 
of some variation in its meaning, and is 
either enlarged or contracted by accident. 
The word, in the original, signifies nothing 
more than subscription, or signing. So 
Nebrissensis explains the word. Firma de 
Escritura—Subscriptio, Signatio. Firmar 
escritura—Sulscribo, Signo. In this sense 
it is constantly used by Cervantes, and the 
several places are pointed out in the first 








SENSATION IN A DIVING-BELL. 63 


indice of the edition of 1781, and is ex- 
plained in the Annotaciones. Antwerp 
having been for a long time under the do- 
minion of the Spaniards, and a great staple 
of commerce, it is natural to suppose that 
we may have adopted it from thence. As 
it may be proper for a trading company to 
have one signature, it may have been con- 
tined to such. The Portuguese affix the 
same meaning to the word with their neigh- 
bours. But it occurs not in the Italian or 
French. Franciosini, in his Dictionary, 
renders Firma, La Sottoscrizione di pro- 
pria mano. Sobrino: Firma, Signature, 
Firmar, Signer, souscrire.  { Gent. Mag. 





Addition to Gray’s Church-yard Elegy. 


Mr. Urban—The late Mr. Edwards, au- 
thor of the Canons of Criticism, who, though 
an old bacheior, was more attentive to the 
fair sex than the Pindaric Mr. Gray, en- 
deavoured to supply what he thought a de- 
fect in the admired church-yard elegy, by 
adding the two following stanzas (which I 
do not remember to have seen in print) 
immediately after 


“Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s 
blood.” 


Some lovely fair, whose unaffected charms 
Shone with attraction to herself unknown, 
Whose beauty might have blest a monarch’s 

arms, 
And virtue cast a lustre on the throne: 


That humble beauty warm’d an honest heart, 
And cheer’d the labours of a faithful spouse ; 
That virtue form’d, for every decent part, 
The healthful offspring that adorn’d their 
house. 
{ Gent. Mag. 





The following observations, selected 
from an account given by Dr. Hamel, phy- 
sician to the emperor of Russia, of his de- 
scent in the sea in adiving-bell, seem to be 
worthy of the attention of the medical 
practitioner. When he had arrived at about 
fuur or five feet below the surface of the 
water, he began to feel pain in his ears, 
which became more and more severe as he 
descended. He began to fear that it would 
become quite intolerable, and made some 
efforts to introduce air into the Eustachian 
tubes, to counterbalance the inordinate 
pressure of that externally against the 
membrane of the tympanum. It was a 
long timé before he could succeed in this, 
and then only with the right ear: on the 
air suddenly entering this, the pain in- 
stantly ceased; but it became more and 
more distressing in the other ear. When 

















he was at the depth of fifteen or sixteen | 


feet, it seemed as if a stick were forcibly 
thrust into this ear. At length he made the 
air pass also on this side, which it did with 
a remarkable explosion, and the pain sud- 
denly ceased. Not the least inconveni- 
ence was felt in respiration, even at a much 
greater depth; though the pressure of the 
atmosphere must have very considerably 
increased. On rising, he experienced 
again pain in his ears, resulting from the 
dilatation of the air in their interior ca- 
vities ; but its escape was much easier than 
its entry. He felt, at about each foot of 
distance, as it were a bubble of air escape 
from the ear into the mouth, and each 
time this took place the uneasiness lessen- 
ed. As the orifice of the Eustachian tube 
is closed in the manner of a flattened tun- 
nel towards the mouth, which acts like a 
valve, it is very difficult to make the air 
pass from the ear into the mouth under the 
ordinary atmospherical pressure ; but, in 
the diving-bell under water, the action of 
deglutition alone is sufficient: it seems as 
if the muscles of the cheeks during this 
action opened the orifice of the tube, and 
that the condensed air then forced the pas- 
sage. In making this experiment, it is ne- 
cessary to close the nostrils, and to make 
then a strong suction with the mouth clos- 
ed; the air then comes from the internal 
cavity of the ear into the mouth, and a 
slight degree of painis felt; which ceases 
in swallowing the saliva; because the air 
then re-enters the Eustachian tube, and 
the equilibrium is again established. From 
these circumstances, Dr. Hamel thinks that 
the diving-bell might prove a remedy in 
cases of deafness from obstruction of the 
Eustachian tube. In the conversation he 
had with the workmen who ordinarily went 
down in it, he found that they experienced 
similar sensations in their ears ; and one of 
them said that, when the pain had become 
very violent, he sometimes heard a noise 
like the sound of a pistol-shot, and then it 
instantly ceased. 

Lady Hardy, and some other persons, 
who went down in the bell at Plymouth, 
stated that they experienced similar phee 
nomena, Lond. Med. & Phys. Jour 

In Spain, clergymen are to be hereafter 
punished for crimes in the same manner 


that other persons are. Tythes are abo- 
lished. 





== 
The debate upon the sedition law, is not 
yet concluded. It appears to us that it is 
not within the right of Congress to declare 
unconstitutional a law that has received 
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64. LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 


é 


the sanction of the judiciary. Congress 
may give away the public money as they 
oe. fit, but not make an ex post facto 
Aw. 


Benevolence.—Mr. T. H. Carrol, of An- 
napolis, (Md.) having been left in his mi- 
nority a number of slaves, worth from 8 to 
$10,000, resolved on coming of age to 
make them all free. This resolution he 

carvied into effect a few months since, it 

being the first legal act he was permitted 
to perform. He emancipated the whole, 
leaving his lands as free of slaves as the 
trod of Nature made them. 








The Albany Apprentices’ Library was 
opened Jan. 1.. It contains between four- 
teen and fifteen hundred volumes, contri- 
buted to the infant institution by public 
spirited individuals, 








‘Diterature and Science. 





Tanner’s American Atlas—We have 


had much pleasure in an examination of 


the third number of Mr. Tanner’s New 
Atlas. In beauty of execution it is equal 
to the former numbers, and in all of them 
the maps have been drawn with more care, 
and in our opinion, with more accuracy, 
than in any former publication in this 
country. Mr. ‘T. has our best wishes for 
the complete success to which his great la- 
bour in the design, and skill in the execu- 
tion, entitle him. 

The plan is much more likely to be 
pleasing and useful than that of any for- 
mer Atlas. Pinkerton’s, which is a very 
elegant collection, affords but little room 
to America, while a great part of the pre- 
sent work is devoted to it. The United 
States will occupy nine or ten maps upon 
a uniform scale; South America, two; 
North America, four. There will be also 

maps of the World, Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America. 


Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages, 
as we notice with much pleasure, is 
announced by Messrs. Dobson & Son, as 
in the press. 

New Works and New Editions, published 
by M. Carey & Son. 

Nos. 1 to 6, of a Flora of North America. 


Illustrated by coloured Figures, drawn 
from Nature. By W. P.C. Barton; M. D. 


U.S.N. Professor of Botany in the Uni- | 








versity of Pennsylvania. No. 7 is in pre- 
paration. 

A New System of Cultivation without 
Lime, or Dung, or Summer Fallows, as 
practised at Knowle Farm, in the county 
of Sussex. By major general A. Beatson, 
late governor of the island of St. Helena, 
&c.—with three engravings. Price 623 cts. 

Nos. 1 and 2, of Picturesque Views of 
American Scénery. Engraved by Hill, from 
drawings by J. Shaw, Jandscape painter ; 
and finely coloured. No. 3 will soon be 
published. 

They have in preparation: 

The Journal of Jurisprudence; a new se- 
ries of the American Law Journal. Edited 
by John E. Hall, esq. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the high court of chancery, in the time 
of lord chancellors Thurlow, Eldon, Erskine 
and Eldon, from 1789 to 1812-13. By 


| Francis Vesey, jr. esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 


barrister at law. 





In 18 vols. royal 8vo. 
From the third London edition, with refer- 
ences to American decisions, by E. D. In- 
graham, esq. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the high court of chancery, in the time 
of lord chancellor Eldon, from 1812—13 to 
1814. By Francis Vesey and John Beames, 
esqrs. of Lincoln’s Inn, barristers at law. 
In 2 vols. royal 8vo. From the second Lon- 
don edition. With references to American 
decisions, by E. D. Ingraham, esq. 

Index to the Chancery Reports, by R. 
Belt, esq. in 1 vol. reyal 8vo. 

Illustrations to Ivanhoe, engraved by 
Kearney, from the London edition by C. 
Heath. Designs by Richard Westall, R.A. 

An Amevican Atlas: Historical, Chro- 
nological, and Geographical: containing 
folio t maps of the U nited States, and of each 
state and territory, of South America and 


| its divistons—on the plen of Le Sage, and 
intended as a companion to Lavoisne’s 


Atlas. 

Chapman’s Elements of Therapeutics 
and Materia Medica. Second edition, 
greatly improved and enlarged. 
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any time, though it is desirable that they should begin with 
a volume : they may be withdrawn at the close of any vo- 
lume, provided notice be sent before any part of the next vo- 
lume shall have be n forwarded, Payment to be made in 
July of each year for the whole year. Such as begin with the 
second volume of any year, to pay for that volume on the first 


| of January following. 








Patent Machine Paper of J. & T. Gilpin, Brandywine. 
Clark &Raser, Printers. 
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